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On every Tuesday afternoon all the 
students of Westfield House gather 
for an hour and a half to study the 
Propers (Introit, Collect, Old Testa- 
ment Lection, Epistle, Gradual, and 
Gospel) for the following Sunday. 
Each man contributes to the study 
according to his ability, and all are 
encouraged to join in the discussion 
of the theme for the approaching Sun- 
day and the ensuing week which that 
theme is to fill and hallow. 


What goes on here is not very dram- 
atic; nor is it, at this stage, necessarily 
very profound. But it is felt that what 
this hour is trying to achieve is most 
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unportant for the theology of both 
students and instructors. 


The study of theology has been tra- 
ditionally divided under four heads : 
Exegetical Theology, or the study and 
interpretation of the Word of God; 
Systematic Theology, or the study of 
the formulated dogma in which the 
Church has summed up and arranged 
systematically the indispensable mes- 
sage of the Word of God; Historical 
Theology, or the study of the Word 
of God as it has sped on and tri- 
umphed, amid controversy and con- 
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flict, through the ages; and Practice 
Theology, or the study of the wa 
and means which the Church emplo: 
to bring the Word of God to bear 
the lives of men, in preaching, instrul 
tion, counsel, liturgy, and song. 


We at Westfield House have r 
quarrel with this traditional divisior 
those who have read our Prospect’ 
will have seen that it has shaped th 
proposed course of studies very 
cisively. But there is in the divisic 
a danger which teachers and studer 
of theology have not always escape 
the danger, namely, that these prac 
ical and useful divisions become se: 
arate compartments of study, m 
clearly and organically related to o# 
another and to the whole. In th 
process both the parts and the whe 
suffer. Each part becomes a fasci: 
ating branch of scholarship, pursue 
for its own sake and unmindful of th 
fact that it is part of a ministry ar 
exists only for that ministry ; the whc: 
loses its coherence and its thrust— 
becomes a collection of polish 
arrows displayed in separate cases, ni 
the quiverful of arrows slung acre 
the shoulder of the Church to ser” 
the Church’s conquest, with all ti 
arrows destined to be pointed at ar 
to pierce the heart of man. 


It is this danger that the study « 
Tuesday afternoons is designed 
meet. We are pursuing the study ~ 
Exegetical Theology, certainly, why 
we hear, read, mark, learn and inwar) 
ly digest the message of the Psalte 
the historical and prophetic books ~ 
the Old Testament, the Epistles ar 
Gospels of the New Testament; by 
here our interpretation of the text 
tied directly to the Church’s wo# 
and work in the world. We are stud. 
ing Systematic Theology; for he 
where the Church gets a variety 
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voices from the Holy Scriptures 
} peak to one theme, we see dogma in 
he making and dogma a-working. 
Dur task is also tied in with Historical 
Theology; we share the basic struc- 
sure of our worship in the Church 
Year with generations long past, as we 
share it with large segments of Christ- 
mdom today. ‘The emphasis of our 
uutheran Confessions on the agree- 
nent with father and brethren, which 
nas kept the Lutheran Church from 
deing a sectarian novelty, is reflected 
ere. And only those who have lost 
Vtheir faith in the Word of God as the 
quick and pulsing power of God could 
eny that this is practical theology. 

Our aim is to keep theology whole, 
‘that mind and heart, according well, 
may make one music. Our aun is to 
eep theology practical, an arrow 


[Lift Up Your Hearts 


Most, if not all, of our churches 
have copies on hand of a leaflet 
entitled “Your Invitation To Come 
Again”, which offers details of our 
Lutheran history and beliefs to those 
‘who come to visit our churches. One 
of the sections of this leaflet reads : 
“Two thousand years have taught us 
that the preaching of the Gospel not 
only gets men ready for the next 
world but produces good, solid citi- 
zens for this world” (italics mine). 
The aim of this statement, as it says, 
is to show that the preaching of the 
Gospel produces good, solid citizens 
for this world. And it will surely not 
be debated that this world needs such 
aos, 
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poised for shooting. Our aim is 
above all to keep theology doxolog- 
ical, a song of praise to Him who loves 
us, has redeemed us and made us 
kings and priests in the service of His 
majestic love. 

We plan to go one step further in 
the pursuit of this goal. Beginning 
with Advent, students and instructors 
will plan the week’s worship on the 
basis of Tuesday afternoon’s study 
and discussion. We shall try to put 
to work immediately the thrust to- 
ward wholeness, work, and praise, in 
order that all our lives here may be- 
come that great rehearsal for the song 
of the world to come which Our Lord 
intends it to be, that we may ever 
more be men 

learning here by faith and love 
Songs of praise to sing above. 


Comfort’s in Heaven 


by the Rev. W. H. Fanning of Sunderland 


Tension 


But the best kind of citizen that this 
world can have will be the one who 
has his eye and heart on the next 
world. The sentence implies that as 
well. And in doing so it points up the 
relationship, even tension—between 
this world and the next—that will be 
found in the hearts and lives of Luth- 
erans and of all other Christians. For 
believers in Christ have feelings and 
sentiments for both worlds. 


Take yourself—you like this world 
(or at least a part of it). You like your 
country, and surely you, together with 
all other Christians, will understand 
what Sir Walter Scott meant : 
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“ Breathes there a man with soul 
so dead, 
Who never to himself hath said : 
“This is my own, my native 
Lanadeoe sa: 
The national poets and song-writers 
draw out the various national emo- 
tions’. 2. “Scots, Wha’ Hae” 


“Land of My Fathers” . . . “Land 
of Hope and Glory” . . . “ Land of 
our Birth” . “T Vow to Thee, 
My Country ” ; iene, Maple 
Leaf Forever ”’ . “O Say, Can 
WOUNDCE fc nT: 

Migration 


But sometimes the national emo- 
tions will be rather mixed. Like when 
Tiny Tim sings “There’ll Always Be 
An England” (on the ‘ David Frost 
Show’). Or when you hear that 
“ Britannia Rules the Waves! ” ought 
to be changed to “ Britannia Waives 
the Rules! ”. Or when a famous Eng- 
lish actor reports on television that 
“this scepter’d isle is seen from 
abroad as “a floating casino ” 


It does happen that some people 
become detached from, and disap- 
pointed with, their home country. It 
happens here in Britain. 


But it happens in other countries, 
too. In the television programme 
‘British by Choice’ Cliff Michelmore 
recently interviewed several people— 
from Russia, Germany, United States, 
Poland, and Hungary—who had all 
migrated to Britain from their respec- 
tive countries, for one reason or an- 
other. They now find that they like it 
here, and even prefer it to their home- 
lands. 


Utopia 
And so it works both ways. And 
what with today’s increase in mobility 


even more dissatisfied people can go 
and select.a ‘better’ city or country, 
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maybe even you have thought of 
emigrating. And the reason . . . Big- 
ger pay-packet in the United States?” 
Better weather in Australia? More art | 
and culture somewhere on the Con-— 
tinent? Less congestion in Canada? | 


Many people think that somewhere | 
on earth there is a better place for) 
them; either it is already there, or else | 
it simply has to be set up. The cent- | 
uries have seen a variety of such. 
Utopian dreams. And the latest, 
which is supposed to be even better: 
than any previous hope, is the ‘Stimu-. 
lation Palace’ proposed by Desmond! 
(“The Naked Ape”) Morrie in his 
latest book, “The Human Zoo ”. 


But is there really any place on 
earth that is all that much better than) 
any other place? Is the next world to 
be found somewhere in this world? 
The English (national?) 3 
“And Did Those Feet . . .” proposes 
to resolve the tension by uniting both) 
of them here. In England! A lovely 
tune, and noble sentiment . . . but i> 
simply won't work. Not here in Eng". 
land or in any other country (where 
the same proposal has probably alse 
been made). 


This Dear, Dear Land 


So, what’s to be done? Well, if you: 
look to our national literature for ami 
answer, then there is probably nw 
better place to look than Shakespeare: 
In “The Tragedy of King Richara 
The Second ” you will find that glow 
ingly beautiful description of Eng: 
land, delivered by John of Gaur) 
shortly before he died, Act II, Scene ¥ 
Note also the groaning sadness ani) 
disappointment : 

“This royal throne of kings, thi 

scepterd isle, 

This earth of majesty, this seat € 

Mars, 
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_ This other Eden, demi-paradise, 
mel /us fortress .. . 
... This blessed plot, this earth, 
this realm, this England, 
This nurse, this teeming womb of 
royal kings . . 
... This land of such dear souls, 
this dear, dear land, 
Dear for her reputation through 
the world, 
Is now leas'd out—I die pronounc- 


ing it,— 
Like to a tenement, or pelting farm: 
England, bound in with the 


triumphant sea, 

Whose rocky shore beats back the 

envious siege 

Of watery Neptune, is now bound 

in with shame, 

With inky blots, and rotten parch- 

ment bonds: 

That England, that was wont to 

conquer others, 

Hath made a shameful conquest of 

itself.” 

In Scene II that tension comes 
briefly into focus. York enters, and 
the Queen begs him to “ speak com- 
fortable words” to a very uncomfort- 
able situation. But York can only 
Say : 

“ Comfort’s in heaven; and we are 

on the earth, 

Where nothing lives but crosses, 

cares, and grief.” 


Out of this World 


_“Comfort’s in heaven.” There is 
another piece of literature which will 
provide more information about that. 
In our Bibles we find, yes, encourage- 
ment to love and honour the Mother- 
land and the Fatherland. But there is 
an even greater encouragement to 
look to another land, the land earned 
for us on the Cross when “ the world’s 
ransom, blessed Mary’s Son” died for 
the sins of this world and of this land. 
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The believing Christian then does 
what the title of this series has sug- 
gested all along as he listens to ‘ 
“Tf in this life only we have hope in 
Christ we are of all men most miser- 
able ” . “T have chosen you out 
of this world” .. . “ My kingdom is 
not of this world” . . . “I go to pre- 
pare a place for you ” » Bemot 
conformed to this world” . . . “ The 
friendship of this world is enmity with 
God”. . . “Here we have no con- 
tinuing city, but seek one to come” 

.. “Set your affection on things 
above, and not on theearth” ... “I 
am a stranger in the earth”’ 
“Our conversation is in heaven”... 
“T am in a strait betwixt two, haying 
a desire to depart and be with Christ, 
which is far better ”’. 

Lift up your hearts ! 


OPENING NEW TOTTENHAM HALL 


Mr. R. Mead opens the door to the new church hall 

of Holy Trinity, Tottenham, at its dedication on 

9 November. An All Hallows stone is built into 
the wall of the hall. 
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The Stones of All Hallows — Speak 


Address at the unveiling of the monument at the Lutheran Church, Sunbury-om§, 
Thames, on Allhallows Day, 1 November 1969) a. 
by the Rev. E. Geo. Pearce ; 
Joshua had led the people of God over the River Jordan and into the promised lang \ 
as far as Shechem. There he halts for a solemn ceremony. He makes the peopl) 5 
renew their dedication to the Lord God. He speaks again the old and familieyy! 
message of Moses: ‘' Now therefore fear the Lord and serve him in sincerity an 
truth.’ When the people had answered the call of God with solemn promises, thei} 
Joshua sealed the whole ceremony with a dramatic figure. He took a great sto 
and set it up in front of them and said: This stone shall be a witness unto us; for - 
hath heard all the words of the Lord which he spake unto us ; it shall be therefore © 
witness unto you, lest ye deny your God.”’ Joshua speaks as if the stone were | 
living thing that had perception and memory, that spoke and watched and listenee 
You may forget,'’ Joshua seems to say, ‘' your minds are soft and lose impressions 
Here is stone, cold and hard. It has heard and it has seen all that God has said am 
done. It will not forget. It will remind you when you forget.” 
This bit of Old Testament history will 
serve today, not so much as a text fora 
sermon, as an introduction to the unique 
event that has brought us together here 
today. In its journey through British his- 
tory, the Lutheran church this year arrived 
at a milestone—300 years of existence— 
and we today halt for a ceremony which 
will recall what God has done and said 
in those centuries. The stones will speak 
and remind us as we unveil this monu- 
ment and name this church. “ This stone 
shall be a witness unto us." 
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It witnesses, first of all, to seven hundred 
years of Christian preaching. The stones 
in this monument come from the site of 
All Hallows the Great and Less, a 
Thames-side site on which a Christian athe 
church had stood for at least seven hake. : aime 
centuries. The first mention we have of pre rcipe ALL HALLOWS 
All Hallows the Great is in 1235, of All All Hallows (2) and the Steelyard (1) 
Hallows the Less in 1241, just after the just before the Great Fire of 1666. 
Magna Carta, but some believe that the 

site of the two churches is one of the earliest centres of the worship of Jesi|®,, 


* : ’ ti AUB 
UNVEILING THE ALLHALLOWS MONUMENT Christ in the City of London. Judgil)), 
Mr. Kenneth Heales and Mr. Alfred Flemming draw from its position, a few hundred yards 4 Ban 
back the sheets covering the outdoor pulpit made river from London Bridge on the now bur 
from the stones of All Natrona: Mr. Atkins in the side of the Thames (where Cannon Stre. tbl 
background. (See page 11.) Bridge stands today), this could be t |) 
: case for this is the oldest part of Lond@) y,, 
going back beyond Roman times. F* * 
700 years at least All Hallows had hee) ;,, 
the voice of the Lord speaking rebus ln 
and forgiveness. The cold hard stom) 
had ears. They listened as the Word |... 
God spoke to who knows how many the: ti 
sands who prayed and confessed ai) 
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cried and rejoiced in that holy buildiii “n 
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we remember today. There men came to 
know God and themselves, their sin and 
His forgiveness in Christ. The most pro- 
found experiences of his life for the 
Christian man are bound up with the 
house of God, then as now. | thought 
often of this during the early summer 
months of this year as | watched monster 
machines dig their claws into this sacred 
old bit of London when the site was being 
demolished (| was there so often that 
onlookers began to regard me as part of 
the crew) and particularly when work- 
men moved to the graveyards of the two 
churches. As | watched the exhumation 
people painstakingly sift by hand and care- 
fully put away in long black boxes every 
bone of those remains of men and women 
and children, | thought of those people 
who had fallen in battle, or had perished 
in the Black Plague, or had burned in the 
Great Fire, or had simply died in their 
beds, all lying there, and | reflected often 
on the grace of God in their lives, bring- 
ing them into the Kingdom where they 
now are by the water of Holy Baptism, 
giving them His own Body and Blood in 
the Holy Communion and with it forgive- 
ness, strengthening them by His Holy 
Word for whatever trials and temptations 
they had to face in their own day—just as 
He does with us today. All this the vener- 
able stones of All Hallows saw and heard: 
the gracious God dealing with His erring 
people. They will never forget. Neither 
shall we, for ‘‘ this stone shall be a wit- 
ness unto us”’, Joshua said. 


In those 700 years, All Hallows had its 
share of history, as all City churches, but 
just to mention three things. In the reign 
of Henry VIII, John Foxe tells us that one 
Sir George Parker, curate of Littlehallows 
or All Hallows the Less, and two others 
were persecuted for making common 
cause with Robert Barnes, the Lutheran, 
in declaring that a sinful man is justified 


_ by faith in Christ alone. There is more 


than one reason why this Lutheran 
church in Sunbury takes the name “‘All- 
hallows "’ today. In the days of good 
Queen Bess, the rector at All Hallows the 
Great was a certain William Litchfield. He 
must have set up a record for preachers 
of all time : 3,083 sermons, all in his own 
hand! When Charles II was restored to 
the throne, All Hallows the Great was the 
first City church to set up his arms, in the 
church, which, according to Samuel 
Pepys, “ was a great eyesore to people 
when they came to church and saw it’. 
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eyes 


The stones in this monument are also a 
witness to the beginnings of Lutheranism 
in this country. These stones have eyes 
which looked down upon and beheld the 
founders of the first Lutheran congrega- 
tion, for the pews in which they wor- 
shipped were the pews of the Anglican 
parish church of All Hallows. How remark- 
able that the last remnants of just this 
church should be removed in 1969, our 
church's 300th anniversary year! And how 
singular, too, that in this tercentenary 
year, the burial stone of Jacob Jacobsen, 
the first Lutheran founder, should be dis- 
covered behind World War II rubbish and 
thicket in the graveyard of All Hallows ! 


REMAINS OF ALL HALLOWS TOWER 


demolished 1969. When the site was sold amid 
much protest (see page 10) to a brewery in 1894, 
some of the stones from Wren’s church were pre- 
served in the belfry above. All the materials in the 
Allhallows memorial at Sunbury are from the belfry. 
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Within the parish boundaries of All Hal- 
lows in the 17th century City lay the Steel- 
yard, the London wharf of the Hanseatic 
League, a union of North European trad- 
ing cities. Most of the Steelyard traders 
were Lutherans. They might have attend- 
ed the Church of the Strangers in Austin 
Friars for services in their own languages, 
but chose rather to worship in the English 
language at the local parish church of All 
Hallows, where they were given a warm 
welcome and where, for decades, there 
were pews reserved for them. But, best 
of all, would have been a church of their 
own faith and confession, but that was 
not possible in the intolerance of the time 
which allowed only the established 
church the right to exist. In 1666, London 
had a fire which burnt out 13,000 houses 
and 87 churches, among them All Hal- 
lows. Through the Swedish ambassador, 
Jacob Jacobsen and other Steelyard mer- 
chants appealed to Charles || for permis- 
sion to build a Lutheran church and, 
surprisingly, said Yes. The Royal Warrant 
of the King followed by the Royal Charter 
three years later gave Lutherans their 
first church in this country. 


But a man comes to love the people with 
whom he has knelt and prayed and wor- 
shipped, and the very stones are dear in 
that place where he has faced God and 
God has spoken to him. So Jacob 
Jacobsen and his brother Theodore and 
the others, though now they had a church 
of their own, did not forget All Hallows. 
When Sir Christopher Wren began to 
raise a new church out of the ashes, the 
Jacobsens contributed handsomely to- 
ward its cost. People often wonder why 
so great an architect as Wren built 
churches whose walls are so often not 
square. That was because, in rebuilding 
the City churches, he followed the lines 
of the old foundations and used the old 
materials. So the stones imbedded in 
this pulpit may have come from the pre- 
Fire, thirteenth-century All Hallows ; cer- 
tain it is that all of them were a part of 
the church Wren finished in 1683 (ata 
cost of £5,600). The two chief carvers 
for his City churches and for the Monu- 
ment to the Fire were Caius Cibber, a 
Danish Lutheran who ten years earlier 
had, free of cost, supervised the building 
of the first Lutheran church, and a certain 
Edward Pearce. Which of the two worked 
on the All Hallows project and designed 
the cherub’s head and the arches you see 
in this pulpit is not yet known. For me, it 
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is a dilemma to know which solution 
hope for — especially since the last 
named spelled his name correctly ! 4 
So these stones speak as we Lutherans) 
gather round and look at them, speak tec 
us of the Lutheran founders long ago 
This cherub smiled that day when from 
the top of the portal it saw the pulpit anc 
unique chancel screen donated by Theo 
dore Jacobsen to All Hallows carriec 
through to be dedicated to the glory o 
God. And when Theodore came to d 
in 1706, at his own request he wai 
brought back to All Hallows, and the 
window arch there in the ground was gre! 
and ashen that day as it looked out upo! 
the funeral wagon bearing the corpse & 
its benefactor to its last resting place i} 
the family vault in All Hallows cemetery 
That is what these stones have seer 
and, like the old stone of Joshua at She 
chem, these stones, for us, have a voice 
‘They shall be a witness unto you, 
Joshua said, and they are. ; 
y 
hands 


This monument is, thirdly, a link. Thes® 
stones have hands. They reach out, bac 
over the centuries to the first Lutherans 
sideways to other ELCE congregatio 
today, and forward into the future # 
grasp and hold us together. Almost tw 
weeks ago, a stone from All Hallows we 
set into, and unveiled at, St. Peter's Luti 
eran church, now under construction, # 
Plymouth. Another All Hallows stone he 
gone into the new church hall at Hor 
Trinity, Tottenham, to be dedicated Su# 
day week, 9 November. That will li 
Holy Trinity, the second oldest EL 
church, with the newest at Bradford, fie 
when the first-unit building will be com 
pleted there in March, God willing, it t | 
will have a stone from All Hallows in i 
structure. And if the guiding and graciow. 
God continues to place the urging am 
bountiful hand upon our church and ow ' 


All Hallows stone in new St. Peters Lut 
Church, Plymouth. The Revs. E, Pearce, M. Fi 
mann, and R. Bruer, local pastor, took part in 
unveiling ceremony on 19 October. (See page 1) 
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The Allhatlows memorial pulpit at Sunbury Lutheran 
Church, unveiled on All Hallows Sunday, 1 Novem- 
yer 1969, when the church was given the name 
Allhallows. (See page 11.) 


geople as He has done in the past 15 
years, many more new ELCE buildings 
ill be adorned with this visible link. 

Not all the stones from the remains of All 
Hallows were spared from the steel jaws 
that demolished the site this past sum- 
mer. Most were left, to be smothered 
and imprisoned in the batter of cement 
for the foundations of a mammoth new 
‘telephone exchange. These stones are 
now mute and dead. But their fellows 
hom we have enshrined in this memorial 
will live and speak to us and to our child- 
ren all that they have heard from God in 
days gone by. They saw so much and 
They will ob- 


work of God in our day, and they will tell 
that tale to the future. 


voice 


‘But we who stand today and look at them 
want these stones, finally, to speak for us 
as a witness to our gratitude and a pledge 
to our future. These stones have a voice. 
All Hallows is already a name known, 
fevered and loved by our people in all 
parts of this country, but today we 
Christen one of our churches with that 
hallowed name. This is All Hallows Day. 
From this day forth, this church will be 

alled Allhallows Lutheran church, 

amed after the church on the Thames 
n gratitude for the hospitality shown our 
Ounding fathers 300 years ago, and for 
the warm reception which the Church of 
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England and other churches of this coun- 
try have given to Lutherans many times 
in succeeding centuries, down to our day 
when the churches of this country opened 
their doors just after the War to tens of 
thousands exiles from the Lutheran 
lands of Northern Europe who found new 
homes and new lives in the United King- 
dom. May the proud tradition of never 
turning an exile away, and its twin, of 
allowing every man the liberty to worship 
God as his faith dictates, never be lost in 
this land. 


We unveil this All Hallows monument and 
name this church Allhallows also as a 
pledge that all the words of the Lord the 
stones of that church on the Thames 
heard for seven hundred years will go on 
being proclaimed in this and in all other 
churches where they will be placed. The 
words of the Lord are really only two: 
Law and Gospel, God condemns man 
because of his sin, and God forgives 
man because of His Son Jesus. The 
world has changed much _ since 
Joshua set his stone at Shechem on 
the Jordan, and much more since Wren 
laid these stones on the site on the 
Thames, but man’s dilemma is the same ; 
what to do with his sin, and what to do 
with his God. “ Lest ye deny your God "’ 
are the last five words of Joshua in this 
text. ‘ This stone shall be a witness unto 
you, lest ye deny your God.”’ That is what 
most people today do with their God. 
This does not mean they are atheists or 
blasphemers. It is simply that they live 
as if there were no God, no God to be 
responsible to, no God to fear and love 
and trust, no God to worship, no God to 
help and to save, no God who even cares. 
Nine out of ten people in Britain today 
live like that. Nine out of ten in your com- 
munity, perhaps in your street. Some of 
them will come by this church and out of 
curiosity will walk up to look at these 
stones. Some of you looking at them now 
were only a short time ago people who 
lived like that, as if there were no God. 
Some of you have been practising Christ- 
ians as far back as you can remember. 
Whoever it be, when he stands here or 
passes by, let these stones speak out 
what they have heard the Lord God say 
in all these centuries to everyman who 
stopped to listen: ‘| so love you that | 
gave my Son to die for you. Only believe 
in Him and your sins are forgiven. Only 
believe in Him and you are my child, and 
!am your God”’, 
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AU Hallows in the NewS in 1B94 


AUCTION ADVERTISEMENT 
City Press, 28 July 1894 


Tuesday next. 


By order of the Ecclesiastical Commissioners for England. 

Upper Thames-street, between Cannon-street Station and the City of 

London Brewery.—A valuable Freehold Corner Building Site, having a 

commanding frontage of about 87 ft., and a depth of about 47 ft. ith 

vacant possession. 
Messrs. DEBENHAM, TEWSON, FARMER, and BRIDGEWATER will SELL, at 
the Mart, on TUESDAY next, July 31st, at Two, the well-known FREEHOLD 
PROPERTY, forming the site of the (late) All Hallows the Great and Less, 
Upper Thames-street, unusually well-circumstanced with regards to light, and 
| containing a superficial area of about 4,120 ft. The property is in the heart 

of the iron and paper market, and is eminently adapted for the erection of a 
handsome block of commercial premises or for the creation of freehold ground 
rents. The old oak penatiny and pewing, the antique oak chancel and font 
railings, large lead three-division cistern, dated 1786, &c., will be Sold by 
Auction, at the Mart, in lots, immediately after the sale of the property. 
Particulars and Plan of Messrs. White, Borrett, and Co., Solicitors, 6 Whitehall- 
place; of Messrs. Clutton, 9, Whitehall-place, S.W.,; and of the Auctioneers, 
80 Cheapside. 
LETTER TO THE EDITOR 
City Press, 8 August 1894 
Sir,—Tuesday week witnessed the last scene in the history of another of our fin 
old City churches, and thus passes away, in spite of protest, one of the most inte’ 
esting ecclesiastical foundations in the City of London. It was pitiable to see thi 
grand old City church as | saw it on the day prior to the sale—an utter wreck, bere 
of its magnificent screen”, its grand old brass candelabras, its rich oak wainscotin 
its splendid pulpit*, and the two figures of Moses and Aaront which adorned th 
altar. Only the bare walls, from which the monuments have been torn, now remain, 
A more disgraceful and unjustifiable piece of vandalism it would be difficult to find: 
By the sale of this church the Ecclesiastical Commissioners benefit to the extent o 
some £13,100 gross. How much the Church of England will actually receive afte) 
all fees and compensations are paid remains to be seen; and in exchange for thi 
we lose one of the oldest homes of the Protestant faith, and possibly one of the 
earliest centres of the Christian religion in London. : 
Any alternative is better than destruction. We have no right to destroy what it haw 
taken a thousand years to build up. The Ecclesiastical or Charity Commissioner? 
(as the case may be) promulgate their schemes regardless of public opinion ane 
the interests concerned, and obtain the sanction of Parliament, which knows ever 
less of the subject than they do themselves. Might, counting before right, carrie 
the day, and protest is unavailing. Of course it is useless appealing for the preserv: 
tion on religious grounds. Such views are out of date now, and we are too practical 
and go-ahead for such sentiment. Why, some ask, should Allhallows be preserve 
when it occupies such a prominent site, so valuable for building purposes. .. . 
| am, &c., 

R.W.E.U. 
Woodford. 
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EDITORIAL 
City Press, 8 August 1894 
. . . When it was seen at the sale how low the bids were, and how difficult it w 

to obtain advances, few persons thought this property would be sold at all, and gree 
was the surprise when the very small bid was accepted. It seems most extraordina 
that the Ecclesiastical Commissioners should have permitted the auctioneer to se 
without the stipulation of a higher reserve, and if the new Allhallows§ does no» 
receive the amount of ‘“ plunder’ expected, it will have to thank the astoundingl 
unbusinesslike action of the Commissioners for its disappointment. If the property 
was sold for £5000 under its real value, the Commissioners took a very greau 
responsibility in selling it at all under such circumstances. The proper course woul 
have been to withdraw it. For footnotes, see bottom of opposite page| 
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